






















POWDER MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1877. 


FIRST YOUTH. 


Years come to man to make him wise 

To mete the earth with fairer eyes, 

To shun the follies shared before, 

To sail amain, nor hug the shore,— 
But, O for first Youth again! 


There was a charm in that first tledge, 

First flutter on the real world’s edge, 

First brush across the early dew, 

When all the world was a field for you, — 
Yes! O for first Youth again! 


There comes a calm with growing years, 
We marvel at past hopes and fears, 
And smile to think what poor things we were, 
Part fool, part flutter and part stare,— 
But, O for first Youth again ! 


Is there more sweet to see or sing 
Than primrose in the burst of spring, 
Albeit, in Summer, by the Rose 
Eclipsed, her dainty sweetness goes ? 
Yet, O for first Spring again ! 


f 


FIRST YCUTH. 


The rose, fair lily, rich woodbine, 
In summer, these are thine and mine ; 
But who forgets the violet 
Reigning alone in an April wet ? 

Yes, O for first Spring again ! 


What stormy passions shook the heart, 


What flame, what tears, what haste to part 


In our first love; all that is past ; 
We love now with a love to last. 
But, O for first love again! 


Alas, alas! can aught renew 

Soft checks and laughing eyes of blue ? 

Are wisdom, and a manly brow, 

And fame and name, in exchange, enow ? 
Nay, O for first Youth again! 


But thou, forget! (if that may be) 

What longing brings not back to thee-- 

The oak’s broad verdure, full, toned down, 

Turns apple green no more, but brown. 
There is no first Youth again! 





DEADLY DULNESS. 


By common consent we English are stamped as preys to dulness. 
Jests innumerable are levelled at our stiffness and silence, our gloomy 
skics, our dreary amusements, and our unendurable Sundays. Whether 
all these strictures are warranted by facts is open to some doubt. 
At any rate we should require a very accurate accountant to cast up the 
amount of “boredom” and ‘‘ennui”’ say, in the countenances of car- 
riage occupants in the “Park ’’ and the ‘‘Bois,”’ and to show us that the 
balance is credited to London. Possibly, even, the ordinary travelling 
Englishman may seem to be a less sulky and more sociable being than 
the Frenchman or German of the same class, and apparently an 
English Eton or Harrow boy is a more noisy and cheerful individual 
than his contemporary at the Ecole Polytechnique. Still some truth 
does lie buried in a large mass of fiction. Asa rule we do cling to the 
idea that amusements, apart from instruction may be tolerated as 
concessions to human weakness, but can never be approved or 
encouraged by anyone holding serious and deep views of duty and 
religion. Respectability is from earliest childhood linked in our 
minds with dulness. Let us take as an example of this, our idea 
with respect to the modei and type of respectability, —a Clergyman ; 
that he should join in recreation, games or field sports for the 
simple reason that they amuse him, stamps him at once in our 
minds as one frivolous-minded and given to pleasure. Here and 
there one of the newer school may be seen playing cricket with 
his parishioners, and we excuse or commend him on the ground 
that he thus “gains influence” or “exercises control” over the 
village clowns. That he should bat or bow! to amuse himself 
is a thing to be thought of with a shudder. Let him but be 
seen taking a hand at whist, laughing at a pantomime with his 
children, dancing ‘hands across and down the middle” at a 
Christmas party, or galloping with the hounds on a fine scenting 
morning, and as we cannot plead that he is exercising ‘influence ” 
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or ‘control’? in these scenes, we at once supposo him to be lost 
to a sense of what is required from animmortal, nay more, 
a respectable being. There is a deep-rooted feeling in the English 
mind, that amusement is a superfluous, scarcely even an innocent 
luxury, uniess when used as the sugar to cover the pill of 
instruction. It is no doubt a right and proper view which 
places improvements, industry and self-advancement in the fore- 
most. position, but the bare toleration accorded to recreation, and 
the halo of respectability placed on the brow of dulness have 
wrought deeper evil than at first sight appears. 

For the main cause of this singular distrust of amusement, 
peculiar as far as we know to the English amongst all other 
European nations, we may perhaps look to our Sabbatarian ordinances. 
From our earliest years we are taught to associate a day of rest 
and religious duties with one of dulness. What may, or may not 
be done on that day varies in different households, but one broad 
general rule remains; no one must amuse himself. The day may 
be thoroughly and entirely mis-spent and wasted without incurring 
censure from Sabbatarian orthodoxy, but direct amusement, how- 
€ver harmless, is considered an outrage to respectability. A worthy 
German Professor once related to the writer his profound aston- 
ishment at receiving notice to quit his London lodgings in conse- 
quence of the scandal felt by his pious landlady at his addiction 
to flute-playing on the only, day of the week on which he was 
at leisure thus to amuse himself. He could not understand her 
indignation at his mild musical efforts, when he might have 
spent the whole day in drinking gin and water without arousing 
a shade of anger in her virtuous bosom. He had not yet learned 
that the weight of his offence lay in amusing himself. Recreation, 
not vice, isthe ‘ léze-majesté ” against Sunday observance. 

Brought up with the idea that it isa religious act to abstain from 
amusement on one day of the week, anyone who thinks at all will 
naturally come to the conclusion that it must be an equal proof of 
piety to abstain on the others ; at any rate a feeling is fostered that a 
high religious tone is inconsistent with recreation, and dulness 
associated from the first with a day of devotion, receives from it a 
kind of fictitious sanctity. Circumstances may modify this view in 
after years, but it is generally too firmly rooted tu be entirely removed. 
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What an ordinary well-to-do Englishman thinks or does on the 
subject of amusements scarcely affects anyone beyond himself and his 
own family. It is true much might be said as to the advantage of 
brightening the lives of children and servants by more of wholesome 
and active recreation. A glance down the areas of middle-class houses 
on a Sunday afternoon will reveal a strange lack of interesting occu- 
pation among the decent and respectable domestics of quiet households, 
and one can scarcely wonder that they should strive so vigorously for 
the privilege of ‘‘ Sunday out’ when the entertainment provided for 
a ‘Sunday at home” is of such a dreary character. Doctors too can 
tell of morbid fancies and hysteria in its protean shapes arising from 
the deadly dulness of many a girl’s life. What that respectable 
routine of dull little duties can be, Miss Thackeray has shown us 
without burlesque though with infinite humour in her charming 
adaptation to modern life of the “Sleeping Beauty ’—happy the girl 
who like the “ Beauty ”’ is roused from her torpor of dulness by love. 
Far oftener it is a torpor that merely changes its outward form when 
she marries, or else the wrong prince wakes her, and then the divorce 
court finishes the tale. 

These are however but detatched and comparatively slight evils 
caused by deadly dulness, and its influence on the well-to-do and 
easy classes, though injurious to body and mind, it does not do more 
than harm the individual or family. In a far deeper sense is dulness 
deadly in its effects on our working classes. No one who is at all 
familiar with the lives of our working classes can doubt that the 
appalling drunkenness that distinguishes them so unfavourably from a 
similar class in other countries, arises in great part from the lack of 
cheerful entertainments and amusements. Excellent philanthropists 
do their best to elevate the working classes, but no one has yet 
sufficiently brought before their notice the necessity of amusing them. 
At present the gin shop is the poor man’s only, recreation. Working 
men’s clubs promised well to be valuable rivals to the public houses, 
but the mania for rendering them places of instruction instead of 
amusement only, drove the members, ia hundreds of cases, back to 
the more cheerful and uninstructive haunt of the tap. In those cases 
where common sense prevailed in the management of affairs, and where 
a mechanic was supposed to know what was good for him as well as 
any Pall Mall club lounger, there success attended the institution. 
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The man who has worked hard all day wants recreation and rest, 
not to be taught or preached at. Lectures, classes, tea-meetings, 
savings’ banks, temperance societies, all these and a thousand similar 
institutions are started at every street corner, and respectable, religious 
and industrious people will avail themselves of the advantages they 
offer. But what is done towards offering them wholesome amuse- 
ment? What towards civilising those who are neither respectable, 
religious nor industrious ? Who can see the crowds of slatternly girls 
and half drunken lads lounging in London courts and alleys, listless 
yet ready for any mischief, and doubt that any recreation, however 
frivolous, provided it be wholesome, would be preferable to the deadly 
dulness of their leisure time? They will not come to be instructed, 
and if we do not gather them in to be amused they must continue to 
find their recreation in the street corner and the tap. Go into any 
garret where a hard working woman slaves to get un honest livelihood 
or to maintain her family in decent comfort, and say whether any 
harmless amusement would not be the very life-restorer she needs in 
her dreary round of dull duties. Her class suffers more than any 
other from nervous disorders, and that depression of spirits that leads to 
melancholy mania; it is not so much arduous labour as the monotony 
and dulness of her life that breaks down the vital powers. Would it 
not be aboon to her to have her thoughts removed from self, her 
little pricking worries forgotten for a while, her sordid life brightened 
by some gay sunny influence? But the code of respectable dulness 
reaches even her, and the few amusements within her reach are not to 
be enjoyed without forfeiture of the esteem, possibly too the soup 
tickets, of the District Visitor. Music is unattainable, books, though 
freely supplied by charitable hands, are of a character certainly not 
calculated to raise the spirits or dispel gloom; friendly chat with a 
neighbour is stigmatised as ‘‘ gossip,” a visit: to atheatre as perdition. 
No wonder that wards in hospitals and lunatic asylums are filled with 
victims to nervous diseases and morbid fancies, the results of 
deadly dulness. Writers of fiction are fond of presenting to us the 
picture of a ‘‘ fine lady ” suffering from “ nerves” and hysteric fancies 
and contrasting with her the healthy active condition of a hard-work- 
ing woman of the lower order. A very slight acquaintance with the 
homes of the poor and the wards of a hospital would show a frightful 
preponderance of nervous disease on the side of working woman. The 
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‘fine lady’ suffers no doubt and deservedly so from her wearing 
purposeless, empty life; but change of scence, books, music, flowers, 
occasional foolish and feeble fits of philanthropy do practically keep 
her from becoming a prey to morbid disease of the mind. The working 
woman has no such resources, and her brain unable to bear the 
monotonous worry of her existence at last gives way to some form 
of disease. 

The question remains whether anything can be done to bring whole- 
some amusement to the homes of the working classes. But first let it 
be clearly understood that it must be amusement, not instruction in 
masquerade. As yet nothing has been tried on a practical and 
systematic scale. We fecl in our own homes the cheering influences 
of lively books, music, games of chance and skill, and the theatre 
or concert room, and yet we dread to introduce these amusements 
where they are so sorely needed. Good little children swarm like flies 
in the pages of tracts innumerable, but Little Dombey is reserved 
to draw tears from aristocratic eyes. Doggerel verse, very moral 
and very dull, is circulated freely, but why are not the poems 
and ballads,—the classic verses of our own language employed to 
cheer the readers in the ‘‘ District” of the benevolent book-lender ? 
Music too might be made a source of the purest and most intense 
enjoyment, and the formation of choirs—glee parties, amateur 
concerts, and other simple modes of bringing it within the reach 
of all—would not it be attended by insuperable difficulties. Cricket 
clubs are not unattainable luxuries even in London, and properly 
managed would work wonders on the narrow chests and puny 
frames of our street lads. Lady visitors among the poor would 
find that the games which gladden the children round their own 
hearth would brighten the dull life of the squalid little ones in the 
dingy courts they visit, and the elder lads and lasses would be found 
just as much fascinated by draughts, dominoes, chess or backgammon 
as their more favoured contemporaries; at any rate the amusement 
would be more healthful, more cheerful, and less obnoxious to others 
than the present sole resource of their leisure hours, that of quarrel- 
ing over a dead cat in the gutter, or ‘‘tipping ”’ its wooden namesake 
into the eye of the passer-by. Possibly appalling as it may sound 
the theatre will be found the best and ablest coadjutor in our en- 
deayour to amuse and thus elevate the working classes. In all rude, 
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uncultivated classes the dramatic form of expression is the one to 
which they listen with the greatest delight and attention. From 
“ Miracle Plays” down to ‘¢ Punch and Judy ” theatrical represen- 
tations have always shown their power of fascinating uneducated 
audiences ; that this power may have been sometimes exercised for 
evil is no reason why it should never be exercised for good. Now 
that a Bishop has spoken out in favour of the theatre, there is some 
hope that it may be used as a means for bringing home lessons of 
virtue, examples of honour and courage—cheerful teachings, not 
preachings, which shall raise the minds of the hearers out of the 
heavy atmosphere of dull every-day life into a brighter air. 

But whatever means may be tried to provide some form of healthy 
amusement for the class which so sorely needs it, of one thing we 
must beware. We are too apt to force our own views on those who 
have nothing in common with us, and it will be worse than useless 
if we attempt to force even amusements on those who have a taste 
very different from ours; it is one thing to offer wholesome food to 
a patient suffering from depraved appetite, quite another to cram it 
down his throat. In too many cases philanthropists have adopted 
the cramming system, which has ruined all their efforts for good. 
Let us be content to offer some brightness to dreary lives, not 
necessarily what we think best, but whatever will bring about our 
object. It is not to be expected that people who have as yet never 
had any recognised recreations except the gin shop and the Penny 
Gaff, should be alike in taste and feeling with those to whom the art 
of amusing themselves is a daily study. Much may be done here- 
after to raise the tone of any recreation that may become popular, 
only let us make a beginning remembering that though the old maxim 
of “ Be good and you will be happy” is true; no less true is it that 
we must be happy to be good. Far from dulness being a step to- 
wards piety and virtue, it is their deadliest enemy. In “ ennui” 
and listless dulness every mischief is rooted—half the vice and 
misery of our country would be blotted out if we could only fight 
and conquer the dragon that drowns the land, whose name and 
title is * Deadly Dulness.”’ 
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GEORGE HERBERT AND HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Briejly and imperfectly compared. 


AmonGst the curiosities of literary fellowship to which our attention 
is from time to time directed, it is perhaps a little strange that 
more notice has not been given to the case of two distinguished 
poets who never met in the flesh, but who undoubtedly stood in the 
relation of master and pupil, the one a country clergyman, George 
Herbert ; the other a country doctor, Henry Vaughan. The poems 
of the former, printed in 1633, shortly after his death, fell into 
the hands of the latter, and made, as he says, a convert of him. He 
was already a poet, but a severe illness having somewhat changed 
the current of his thoughts, he from that time took George 
Herbert as it were for his example, imitated without copying, kept 
his own originality while treading in the steps of his master, and so 
left a work worthy to rank side by side with ‘*The Temple” as 
one of the most beautiful volumes of sacred poetry in our 
language. 

But “George Herbert,” I think I hear you say with some im- 
patience, “we know all about him; everyone has read George 
Herbert.” True, he has a well-known name; he is very well 
printed, very well bound, very well circulated, are you so sure he is 
also very well read? Is it not just possible that the numerous 
modern collections of Sacred Verse, Hymns, Lyrics, Lyras, may 
rather withdraw our attention from the quainter and perhaps 
more difficult poetry of the older writers. Our century has been 
rich in sacred poetry, but every age has its distinctive character- 
istics, and there is a certain strength and freshness peculiar to the 
pocts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which we miss in 
them of later date, and it is to our own loss that we allow the 


former to be thrust aside by the latter. 
G 
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Still 1 am about to take it for granted, that the reading public 
are well acquainted with the writings of George Herbert, I wish 
1 could think the same with respect to those of Henry Vaughan. 
Perhaps I may be forgiven for assuming that he is a comparative 
stranger to many of my readers and for introducing him to them 
briefly as such, 

ile was a gentleman of good Welsh family, born in Brecknoch- 
shire in 1621, educated in Oxford and afterwards entering the 
medical profession, and then living and dying an M.D. at Newton- 
on-Usk. He was an ardent royalist, and though it is not certain 
that he ever bore arms, he suffered imprisonment in the king’s cause ; 
he published three small volumes of poetry besides the one in which 
owing to the illness before spoken of, and the inspiration of George 
Herbert’s “ Temple” he brought out his Silee Scintillans or Sparks 
froma Flint Stone, a series of poems relating chiefly to his own 
inner life. A slight comparison of the two writers may not perhaps 
prove wholly uninteresting. 

It is a well known saying that strangers see a likeness between 
members of a family far more quickly than do their intimates, and 
iu the same way by a glance at the two volumes of poenis, a strong 
likeness between Vaughan and Herbert will at once be detected. 
There is a likeness in their subjects; the very names of the poems 
coincide ; both choose the incidents of our Lord's life, the christian 
seasons, the sacraments, the church and her services, death and 
burial, Resurrection and Eternal Judgment, Man, the World, Love, 
Praise, Affliction ete., together with other more fanciful titles as the 
Posy and the Quiddity of llerbert, the Hidden Flower and the 
Knot of Vaughan. There is also often a likeness in style and now 
and then two verses almost identical appear in each. Take for 
example the following :— 


S° 


Herbert. (Luster Day). 


I got me flowers to strew Thy way, 
1 got me boughs off many a tree, 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought ’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 
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VYaucnan. (Palm Sunday). 


I'll get me up before the sun, 

I’ll cut me boughs off many a tree, 
And all alone full early ran 

To gather flowers to welcome Thee. 


or these lines of both on praise— 


Hernert. 

Wherefore with my utmost art 
I will sing Thee, 

And the cream of all my heart 
I will bring Thee. 


VAUGHAN, 


Wherefore with my utmost strength 
1 will praise Thee, 
And as thou giv’st line and length 
I will raise Thee. 
Sometimes too the leading thought of one is carried on by the 
other ; when Herbert asit were gives the text, and Vaugan preaches 
the sermon, and sometimes there are hardly definable resemblances 
such as we find between Milton and Crashaw, or Milton and Giles 
Fletcher, which are interesting as showing how the works of one 
great writer influenced and helped to form the mind of another, and 
so bore double fruit. 

On further acquaintance, however, the differences between our 
two poets show themselves in a marked degree. Both are indeed 
alike gifted with a fervent piety and a deep humility of character, 
but the difference of education and position are evident in their 
writings. In Herbert, a scholar and parish priest, there is as one 
might expect more of self-scrutiny, more of what belongs exclusively 
to the spiritual life, and less attention to outward circumstances, 
The church, her offices, teaching and symbolism occupy him much, 
but his relations with the outer world are but faintly marked. 
Vaughan, on the other hand, is strongly affected by things external 
to himself. The death of friends, the state of his country, the 
characters and incidents of Scripture engross his thoughts, and we 
may trace in this tendency the influence of his calling in life. 
To the clergyman self-knowledge is of the first necessity, from 
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teaching himself he learns to teach others, whereas the layman 
and especially the doctor is first occupied with others and next 
with himself. The political condition of England also acted upon 
the minds of both. Herbert lived in quiet times, and when there 
is less of outward trial the thoughts of the good are often turned 
inward, and the sense of sin and of short coming press more strongly 
upon the soul by reason of contrast to the outer blessings, whereas 
when men are beset by outward trials and troubles they are led 
to look away from the present distress and on to the hope and the 
joy set before them. It was in evil days that Milton’s darkness 
was “ lightened with the blaze of the bright ranks that guard the 
eternal throne,’ and what wonder if Vaughan in a like time of 
trouble should rejoice in looking forward to those hours of dawn 
which might 


‘* With their blush of light descry 
Thy locks crowned with eternitie.” 


So you will find that while Herbert contemplates affliction, Vaughan 
finds one of his favourite themes in the Day of Judgment, writing in 
the spirit of those who look and lift up their heads for their 
redemption draweth nigh. 

Perhaps one may say that while Herbert’s poetry is specially 
characterized by piety, intimate self-knowledge, deep thought and 
strong common sense ; Vaughan’s with equal piety is rather marked 
by tenderness of heart, love of natureconsiderate play of fancy. His 
Rules and Lessons, beautiful though they are, hardly equal the terse 
practical teaching of the Church Porch, but on the other hand he 
has less of the quaintness and occasional incongruity which strikes us 
so curiously in Herbert’s. But his tenderness of disposition shows itself 
conspicuously, more especially in those lines which allude to his de- 
parted friends. The civil wars brought him many sorrows, and though 
he dwells mostly on the loss of one particular friend, it is of more than 
one that he speaks in that most beautiful of all his poems,—“ They 
are all gone into a world of light.” It is too long to quote here and 
is moreover to be found in all the selections of poetry that include 
Vaughan at all, as well as being given at length in Longfellow’s 
Hyperion. Perhaps the only two others which come at all near this 
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one in completeness of beanty are “ The Night” and “ The Dawning ;” 
but the same loving spirit shows itself in ‘Early Death,” 
‘¢ Bereavement,” *‘ Absence,” and the “ Hidden Flower ’’ and ‘“ Time’s 
Book.’”’ As regards Vaughan’s feeling for nature, it is not surprising 
that the Welshman born, bred and resident among the picturesque 
scenery of Brecknochshire, should be more sensible to nature’s beauty 
than one whose life was passed at Cambridge and in Wiltshire. Her- 
bert owns that his 


‘¢ Birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town.” 


Whereas Vaughan asks not 
Why the first believer 
Did love to be a country liver, 
* * * * 


For 


If Eden be on earth at all, 
’Tis that which we the country call. 


Speaking of the false joys of the world he says 
He weighs not your forced accents who can have 
A lesson play’d him by the wind or wave. 


His lines ‘on natural subjects, “The Bird,” «‘The Timber,” are 
eminently beautiful, while even when used allegorically there is a 
great truth and sweetness in his descriptions. Take for instance the 
lines on ‘ the Revival.” 


Hark! how the winds have changed their note, 
And with warm whispers call thee out. 

The frosts are past, the storms are gone, 

And backward life at last comes on. 

And here<in dust and dirt, O here 

The lilies of His love appear ! 


His store of imagery is also greater than Herbert’s and sometimes 
more appropriately used. Herbert’s figures occasionally fall below his 
subject. One of his favourite similes, and not a poetical one is 
a boxe 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie. 
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So too he sometimes heaps names and things together with little 
regard to their fitness; he contrasts thorns with pears, silk with 
stones or states, things almost beyond comparison, but all this 
enumeration of objects fails to produce a pictorial effect. Vaughan 
when he wishes to describe can strike at once into a bolder, 
grander key. 

‘Tis dead night round about ; horror doth creep 
And move on with the shades, stars nod and sleep, 


And through the dark air spin a fiery thread, 
Such as doth gild the lazy glow-worm’s bed. 


or in speaking of the grave 


A nest of nights, a gloomy sphere, 
Where shadows thicken, and the cloud 
Sits on the sun’s brow all the year, 
And nothing moves without a shroud. 


He was liable, as his Editor remarks, to the error of attempting to 
crowd too much matter into his lines, and this may be traced even in 
“The Night,” one of his most perfect productions, but we may find 
some beautiful specimens of thougat amongst these more rough 
sounding verses. . 

‘* Prayer is the world in tune, 


A spirit voice and vocal joys, 
Whose echo is Heaven's bliss. 


The world 
Is full of voices ; man is call’d and hurl’d 
By each he answers all, 
Knows every note and call, 
Yet still 
Fresh dotage tempts, or old usurps his will,” 

Vaughan lived forty years after the publication of the Silex 
Scintillans. They were not much noticed in his lifetime and seem to 
have been tolerably well forgotten after his death. In 1847 they 
were republished, being edited from Rev. H. F. Lyth, whose own 
poetry has much of the sweetness and piety of Vaughan’s; and a short 
biographical sketch of their author being prefixed to them. Another 
careful edition including this short memoir was issued in 1858, 
and though admirably got up, it is possible that the old-fashioned 
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print and spelling may prove an obstacle to this generation, which 
has not been familiar with the long S from its early youth. But 
the book is well worth reading, and more, it is worthy of a place on 
our shelf of friends, side byjside with the more popular George Herbert. 
Opinions will probably differ as to which stands the highest in merit ; 
the verdict has hitherto been chiefly given in favour of Herbert, but 
the excellencies of each will always secure admirers, where they are 
known, and if the little I have here said is insufficient to induce 
anyone to become better acquainted with Vaughan’s poems, let it be 
borne in mind that I have only had space for very brief quotations, 
and those not from his best poems. Perhaps however I might be 
allowed to conclude with the last verses of his “ Contstellation” 
with which all may feel some sympathy— 
Yet O, for his sake who sits now by Thee 
All crown'’d with Victory, 


So guide us through this darkness that we may 
’ Be more and more in love with day. 


Settle and fix our hearts, that we may move 
In order, peace and love, 

And taught obedience by Thy whole creation 
Become a humble, holy nation! 


Give to Thy spouse her perfect and pure dress, 
Beauty and holiness, 

And go repair their rents that men may see 
And say, where God is, all agree. 


KE. L. L, 
Ei. Lloyd. 
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THE ALPLNE GENTIAN. 


Upon an Alpine mountain high 
There grew alar from human eye, 
A gentian blue as summer sky. 


A bird of passage flying near 
Asked: ** Dost thou never weary here, 
Where all is lonely, snowy, drear ? 


‘*Tn fertile plains thy sisters rest 
In glowing pride on maiden’s breast, 
Cherished, admired and caressed. 


‘“* But thou unfoldest beauties rare 
Where none behold and say; ‘ how fair !’ 
Surely thy lot is hard to bear.” 


The Gentian said, ‘I only know 
4 That He who made my beauties grow, 
+ Placed me amid the Alpine snow. 


“ And knowing this, I ne’er lament 
That all my life alone is spent, 
I simply bloom and am content.” 

















CECILY’S FIRST TROUBLE. 
Cuarter IX. 


‘The slothful man saith, There is a lionin the way ; a lion is in the streets.” — 
Proverbs of Solomon. 


WHATEVER anxieties may have been shared by Mildred Home’s 
friends with regard to her welfare, they were regularly relieved by 
the punctual arrival of her neat-looking letters. She used sea-green 
paper and pale violet ink, otherwise the contents were colourless 
enough, and contained little information beyond the fact of her 
continued safety. There was no hint of her loneliness among a 
crowd of strangers, no sign of pleasure in the new aspect of sky and 
sea, in the new unfamiliar beauties of foreign shores, in the marvels 
of science which bring the east so near to the west in these latter 
days of ours. True, she carried with her no store of memories and 
associations with the past to thrill and fire at sight of the ancient 
world stretched in a trancelike sleep in the hot quivering air at 
midday, or under thesolemn glory of the oriental moonlight. Milly 
carried her own little old range of thought with her, and there was 
no apparent widening as she travelled towards the land of the sun- 
rising. Boxes, baggage, stewardesses, hotels, damaged clothes, a 
new tooth for the Stephenson baby, disputes with Australian 
passengers, all these played a more important part in her short prim 
paragraphs, than the Pyramids which struck her as small from a 
distance, or the desert which was disagreeable to travel in, or the 
Red Sea which was so hot. The letters from Calcutta were ever 
less interesting and the meeting between Colonel Home and his 
daughter was described with matter-of-fact brevity. If these 
letters were perfectly satisfactory to Mrs. Dale, who was glad to 
read from time to time which articles of Milly’s outfit had proved 
h 
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suitable or get-at-able on different occasions, they were always more 
or less disappointing to Cecily, who, though she read and re-read 
the thin sheets till they became limp and frayed, began to feel 
vaguely that the writer aud her own loving sweet sister were two 
distinctly different people of whom the dearest was lost to her 
for ever. But Mildred was one of those people who did herself in- 
justice when she took a pen in her hand. She had no facility for 
expressing her feelings on paper, she had never taught her heart how 
to betray itself within proper limits in her straight even lines, but it 
ached not a whit the less because the sentences scratched out by her 
steel pen were so precise, nor because she tore up any letter at once 
which evinced a tendency to look untidy or ungrammatical. One 
thing at least she abstained from doing; in memory of Aunt Cox’s 
flowing complaints, and of Cecily’s scornful impatience of reproof, 
she never penned a sentence which could have been stigmatised as 
** voody-goody.” ‘At any rate J won’t preach to my poor little 
one,” she would say to herself, as she sat at her desk in the verandah 
of the Indian bungalow so far away from the child whose smiling 
photograph looked at her from ita frame, and whose blotted, scrib- 
bled, gushing effusions overflowed her writing case. She was none 
the less anxious, and none the less doubtful, and often and often, 
gethering from the tone of Cecily’s rambling descriptions of her 
present life that all was not as it should be, Mildred would lay her 
head on her clasped hands, and moan softly to herself. “O! 
mother, mother, why did you die so soen, and leave us to suffer so, 
and to do wrong, and to miss the way in this difficult world ?” for 
Mildred had new troubles too, though she did not breathe a word 
about them to anyone 

“As to Cecily’s earnings, how it faired with them may be inferred 
from the fact that she lost a pair of gloves, an umbrella and one of 
her galoshes in the course of six weeks, to say nothing of spotting 
an apron with ink, and an evening frock with oil, By forgetting to 
take her purse to church, she evaded a collection honourably on one 


occasion, but the sixpence so saved was swallowed up by a fiue for 
unpunctuality, and there was nothing for it but to rely with 
redoubled confidence on something which might—which must turn 
up—“ for” she would say to herself « they won’t let me save up, its 
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plain 0 it’s no use trying.’’ This conclusion was the more necessary 
asasop to her conscience when the missionary basket made its 
appearance at Mrs. Brown’s door; the missionary basket, which it 
was the privilege of the elder girls to stock with needle- books and 
muffatees every autumn, and to empty in triumph every Christmas 
at their own expense. If Cecily’s fingers were less effective than 
some others in accuracy of cutting, or neatness of finish, she was a 
bit of an inventive genius in her way, and her enthusiasm in the 
matter of new patterns and all the paraphernalia of amateur sale- 
work knew no bounds. Wools and floss silks, cardboard, gilt paper, 
varnish, painting on velvet, sputterations in Indian ink with old 
tooth brushes, dolls and dolls’ clothes filled her brain with visions of 
delight. Every day new fancies seized her, every day more 
imperative demands were made on the slender funds for new 
materials, and while more prudeut counsels sometimes prevailed, 
Cecily’s ardour was apt to infect her companions, and every farthing 
which could be scraped together was devoted to the purchase of 
carnation coloured silk, gold shells, or tinted paper, till one day an 
unconscious home-thrust from Lizzie Carey checked the flow of 
Cecily’s immoderate seal, though it could not restore her misappro- 
priated pence. It was a rainy day and the girls were playing in the 
schoolroom instead of walking out of doors. The purse-keeper 
asked Lizzie for another contribution which the latter declined giving 
it on the score of poverty. ‘You might borrow from Charlotte, 
Liz. Do—we want our doll so much.” 

“No, no Flo,” cried Lizzie, “borrowing money when you have 
nothing to pay with is as bad as that awful sum about the nails in 
the horse’s shoes. Mother says, besides, that it is horribly mean to 
give money to charities that isn’t our own out and out. I wasted 
my allowance last month and now I must suffer—Aha Fraulein 
are you listening there?” 

‘‘Man muss nicht zu der missionary korb gib wean man_ ist 
in Schuldung sich selbst, muss man ?”’ 

“So now you kin spik Ingliss dis time’? answered the little 
governess contemptuously, ‘Sotch Cherman vill do you no 


” 
goot. 


“ Delicious!’ laughed Lizzie, ‘ Fraulein prefers her own bad 


language to mine. Denk-en Sie nur!” at which mimicry of 
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Fraulein’s favourite expression every body tittered except Cecily 
who crept away with tingling ears. “Something must turn up,” 
she cried indignantly to herself—“ this is horrible—what shall 
do? How Lizzie would despise me if she knew! And it is as 
if I had been spending Tom’s money over again. What a wretch 
Tam! If uncle Allan sends me half-a-sovereign for my birthday 
present I will send to Liverpool for that unspeakably horrid 
photograph by hook or by crook, and my birthday will soon 
be here now.” 

The birthday came and went, and Uncle Allan, along with a 
kind letter, written at a very busy time when every moment was 
precious to him, sent his godchild a beautiful box of carved 
wood-work which he had brought from Switzerland expressly for 
her. ‘* Now something must indeed turn up, for things are at 
their worst,” thought Uncle Allan’s ungrateful niece as she spurned 
the box with all its delicate leaves and grasses, flowers and 
birds. 

But things were capable of taking a worse turn yet. 

Cecily was coming down to supper one evening as the postman’s 
thundering double knock brought the maid hurrying to the front 
door. ‘*Two for you Miss,” said Mary turning round to Cecily 
with the large envelope directed by Mrs. Cox, and another 
adorned with a monogram, in an unknown hand.  ‘ This 
will be a grand affair for Flo Shepherd’s book,” thought unsuspect- 
ing Cecily as she tore open the smaller envelope and left a wide 
. margin for the bunch of pink and silver initials, too artfully entwined 
for her to recognize the T. A L. which stared at her menacingiy 
as she unfolded the note in which Thomas Arbuthnot Lendrum 
briefly, but peremptorily, requested the return of his photograph. 
For an instant the words danced before her eyes, sight failed 
her, and her limbs shook, then she turned and mounted the 
stairs again with the energy of desperation. A feeble passage 
lamp gave her light enough to read again the note and its post- 
script which last ran as follows:— 


“T have sent repeated messages by my sister, but she tells 
me that you avoid her. 


“ Yours faithfully, 
“oT. A. L.” 
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All the discomforts and the forebodings of the autumn seemed 
gathered up and forced cruelly upon Cecily now in horrible 
distinctness, She refolded the gilt edged paper mechanically 
in its folds and stuffed it down into her pocket, mechanically 
also she opened and read Aunt Cox’s lengthy exhortation and 
the affectionata scrawls enclosed by the little cousins, without 
comprehending a word of any of them, and then she sat down 
on the floor of her own room in the dark, in stupid blank 
bewilderment as to what should come next. Secresy no longer 
seemed so much Tom’s object as the recovery of the photograph, 
but how could the photograph be got at without money? How 
could she confess that she had spent the money? How could 
she write about it without other people finding out? 

The supper bell rang and Cecily went down with a mind so 
distracted that, though no one noticed her pale troubled face , 
Mrs. James rallied her more than once for stupidity in handing 
salt when asked:for sugar, and cutting bread like one in a dream 
when bidden to ring the bell. ‘ Where are your letters, Cecily ?” 
asked Mrs. Dale at length in a kind tone. “I expected one from 
my son Henry, but Mary says both were for you. Who did you 
hear from my dear ?” 

‘‘T heard from Aunt Cox, and and, from little Minie—and—” 
Cecily felt herself choking-—she could have told Mrs, Dale every- 
thing at that moment had they been alone, but the presence of 
Mrs. James and the servant made her dumb. She had not 
intended to deceive, but it flashed across her as she spoke that 
two letters had been accounted for, and as Mrs. Dale, who 
was not quick in hearing, said again, “who did you hear 
from ?—Your Aunt Cox? Do try to speak more distinctly, you 
often give me the trouble of speaking twice to you.” Cecily 
murmured “I will fetch the letters, they are upstairs” and es- 
caped hastily from the room. Was she glad or sorry? She 
hardly knew. The worry of an explanation seemed avoided 
for the moment, but she had not meant to be untrue. It was 
a lucky accident which had served her purpose. She stumbled 
on her way, being still blind and unsteady in her agitation, 
and her heart beat wildly as she groped about for one letter and 
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tucked the other down in the depths of her pocket to make 
sure it was safe in its hiding place. ‘To-morrow I will tell 
about it,” she decided, for never yet had she acted a falschood 
like this, she loathed herself as she stood trembling in the dark | 
To-morrow came, the proverbial to-morrow of procrastinating 
people. It seemed as if the time had really come for taking 
some action in the matter, for Tom had not forgotten his 
treasure, as Cecily was beginning to hope he would. Various 
wild schemes floated through her excited imagination. She 
would write to Tom, through Rosie, and confess everything to 
him, imploring him to have patience. She would write and 
confide in Léonie who delighted in mysteries, and get her to 
send the picture. She would sell her trinkets to the school 
girls—sometimes she could not but giggle hysterically herself 
at the absurdity of her plans. The morning broke unfavourably 
for confession, Mrs. Dale found fault with her dress at breakfast, 
and reproved her for dawdling afterwards when the child was really 
trying to screw up her courage for a private interview. When she 
returned from school she fonnd Mrs. Dale writing in the parlour. 
It was a good opportunity, she would speak before Mrs. James 
came in. But her anxiety was abating; the matter seemed less 
urgent than it had done the night before. She watched the clock 
and determined to wait till the long hand reached the quarter. Mrs. 
Dale looked cross. She sent Cecily on an errand which was not 
done so speedily as it might have been. The long hand was 
beginning to travel over a new quarter—the clock ticked loud, 
did it beat faster than her own heart upon its revolving wheels? 
She would count—now there were only two minutes, she would 
creep up behind Mrs. Dale, who wrote on imperturbably, and 
begin at once—she would say ‘ Dear Mrs. Dale, don’t be angry 
with me, but’”—a little stream of sunshine crept into the room 
and played on the cover of the inkstand. The shadow of an 
ivy spray and of a bird hopping on it was thrown across the shutter, 
Happy bird! Oh! to be a bird, a fly, a bit of ivy, anything but a 
miserable child with such a secret! The sunshine ebbed away, the 
flickering shadows faded, ‘‘ now I will begin” she said with a real 
effort that caught her breath and crinkled her hair as she clutched 
hold of Mrs. Dale’s chair to give her strength. “ Don’t fidget so 
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Cecily,” interrupted Mrs. Dale, “do sit down quietly till I am 
done.” 

“T wanted to tell—to ask you something”—the child mur- 
mured breathlessly. 

‘‘ Wait one moment,—five and ten, fifteen, and eight, twenty- 
three, wrong again! She must have forgotten to put something 
down. Ring the bell for Mary, Cecily, and then go and tell 
Phillis to take the children out at once while it is fine. You may 
go with them if you like.” 

“T don’t want to,” muttered Cecily dolefully, relinquishing her 
greatest pleasure. 

“ Very well, only be quick and send them off.’ Mary was 
some time with her mistress, and before Cecily had worked 
herself up to the necessary pitch again, a visitor was announced. 
“Tt isn’t any good my trying to do right,” quoth Cecily weakly. 
“T wonder if I must tell!” It all came of being only a child, 
she thought still, of not having money, nor stamps, nor any- 
thing. Grown up people never get into messes. Mrs. Dule 
wrote letters as easily as she ate her dinner, scratch, scratch at 
her desk for a few minutes; envelopes, stamps, sealing wax, 
everything was there, and a servant to take them to the post at 
any moment. Mary herself—nay even Phillis the orphan girl 
could write and receive letters without suspicion or concealment 
besides managing all her other little affairs herself—it was only 
oppressed children who were always in the wrong, always coming 
to grief. A pacifying note to Tom Lendram, a secret journey 
to the pillar post, not two streets distant,—such simple little 
things to think of, and yet such huge impossibilities in fact. 
The slow days came and went, opportunities slipped by, the 
difficulty grew—the neglected conscience carried its burden with 
increasing indifference. ‘Something will turn up now, I dare- 
say,” began to be Cecily’s hope once more. 

And at last something did turn up. 

It was the scarlet fever. 
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CuHaprer X. 


No one ever knew exactly when the fever began, it seemed to 
break out in so many quarters simultaneously, and to spread from 
house to house with such frightful rapidity. All the schools in 
the town were broken up at once, and the same day that Cecily 
Hfome returned from Mrs. Brown’s at the unwonted hour of 
twelve o'clock, Mrs. James came back from her district, com- 
plaining of a sore throat, and Mrs. Dale spent the afternoon 
in the nursery with Tipsee on her lap, the orphan Phillis declaring 
in the kitchen that the little girl was ‘‘ that tiddyous,” she did 
not know what to do with her. Before night the doctor had 
seen and prescribed for two members of the small household, 
which was henceforth divided as _ strictly as possible. 
Phillis was the next victim, and Toonee, who at first wailed 
incessantly, fell to the sole care of Cecily. They were odd, 
unsettled, but by no means unhappy days to the children who 
enjoyed the fun of the sudden overset of the usual arrangements, 
Sleeping on shake downs in the dining-room and dining in the 
plant-room on the ricketty table, unwonted petting from Mary, 
who was liberal of favourite puddings and lavish of jam and 
honey, all these things contributed to the enjoyment of days 
which to all, but unthinking childhood, were dark with distress 
and unspoken fears. The doctor came and went, and 'Toonee 
was all anxiety for the appearance of his prancing ‘‘ gee-gees,” 
but no one told them how matters were going in the closed 
rooms upstairs, where Mrs. James was lying like a shadow of 
her’ own pale self beside poor little Tipsee’s cot, trying to 
minister to the suffering impatient child, threatened with contraction 
of her small brown limbs and other ill effects of the fever, less 
dangerous to her in itself than these consequences. Worst of 
all the disease raged in the room where the orphan Phillis lay 
raving in her delirium, needing the constant care of Mrs. Dale 
as well as of the Sister who had come from the Home to nurse 
her, for the fever had seized on her stout thick set frame with 
peculiar violence, and all the strength of her nurses were feeble 
compared to the mad force of the sick girl’s efforts to be free: 
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But happily the crisis came and Phillis was borne back to life— 
just living, though no more, by the turn of the tide, before the 
day came on which Toonee became “ tiddyous” like his sister, 
when games of ‘‘ Old Beggar woman” and “ Finger Pie” charmed 
him no longer, when he would not touch his tea, though Mary 
made a cake and covered it with sugar plums, when he would 
not even watch Cecily as she melted lumps of sugar at a candle 
into amber drops of sweetness on an old slate, nor even, 
worst of all, lie still to be rocked on her lap to the old 
Hindustanee lullaby which had sent him to sleep so unfailingly 
hitherto. The old doctor bethought himself to give a glance at the 
children as he passed their door that evening, and proceeded 
promptly to an examination of Toonee’s throat, heedless of the cries 
of “ Det away, naughty bad, nassy, ole man, I yon’t open my mouf 
ugh-ugb,’’ which ended in an inarticulate gurgle as a silver spoon 
was deftly inserted between the pearly teeth, and the struggling 
legs and arms reduced to obedience ina kind strong grasp, when 
the doctor held him to the light fora moment and then bore him 
away to the regions above stairs ...... 

The cathedral chimes still rang out their changes, hour after hour, 
from the beautiful tower, the rooks convoked their noisy assemblies 
in the topmost boughs of the leafless elms, the old ladies of Friar 
Street, who were privileged to enter the cathedral by the small south 
doorway, came as usual to the daily services which followed one 
anotherwith unbroken regularity. Here and there a vacant place on 
the choristers’ benches marked the progress of the fever, but other- 
wise the monotonous routine of life in the Close betrayed no sign of 
the woe which paralysed the energies of the rest of the town. 
Cecily Home, who spent a good deal of her idle time in these quiet 
precincts, used to wonder what the inside of the dull looking old 
prebendal houses was like. She liked to linger outside the cathedral 
listening to the faint far off swell of the organ, and the eerie 
reverberations of the long drawn A-mens. She used to amuse 
herself with watching the fluttering surplices and trencher caps 
gathering in an afternoon, and wonder what the subjects were which 
were discussed at such length among them, as they paced up and 
down the echoing cloisters. She got to know all the officials by 


sight, the fat pompous little porter, Mr. Kettle, who trod the broad 
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gravel paths as if the whole place belonged to him, the lugubrious 
verger who bore the silver poker to and from the deanery before the 
Dean in his scarlet hood, the choristers who defiled in such a 
decorous white stream through the front door of the Refectory 
and burst out at the back door such a noisy torrent in fustian and 
corduroy, racing and tearing away down the narrow crowded alley 
between dark high walls which served to connect the cali 
ecclesiastical seclusion of the Close, with ithe secular streets 
and lanes of the town, and no one molested Cecily as 
she wandered about in the peaceful quiet of the ancient buildings, 
indeed, except at certain hours there was hardly anyone to see 
except the old gardener pottering about among the absent canons’ 
shrubs and flower beds It was an exceptionally mild season that 
year, snowdrops peered above ground before Christmas, here and 
there a primrose star shone out at the foot of an ivied wall, and a 
pyrus japonica, trained on one of the tenantless houses, was deluded 
into pushing forth a cluster of pale red cups from its stout old stem. 
Cecily coveted the blossoms and wondered if the unknown possessor 
would have grudged them to her. The old gardener spoke to her 
one day about them and offered her a few snowdrops. “ I’m better 
let them red flowers be,” he said, “ or I'd a give em to yer, but the 
Archdeacon’s a comin’ in residence next week he is, and they looks 
a deal arter the flowers, they du.” And after this the look of the 
old house brightened, firelight began to play within the dark win- 
dows, Cecily caught glimpses of pictures and gilding, of dim richly 
coloured furniture and stands of flowers, and once, she almost fan- 
cied, of gilded organ pipes. She began to take a fanciful pleasure 
in the old place, and to people it with quaint beautiful creations 
among whom May Dennison reigned as queen, smiling scornfully 
down on the outside world and filling the dark silent rooms with the 
thrilling tender melody of her pathetic voice. This ideal May 
Dennison—unlike the real one who had driven away in a cab with 
her music books and her birdcages the day the fever broke out 
without so much as saying *‘ good-bye,” made much of Cecily, took 
her into the house, gave her flowers and sang to her...... Cecily 
was a great dreamer. Her little career had not been very successful 
hitherto; she was oppressed with a general sense of failure and 
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disgust with life as she had found it, but in her day dreams 
there was compensation. If, in reality, she found the confession of 
a fault—the control of her temper, the execution of the easiest pro- 
jects too hard for her, in her day dreams she was equal to the most 
terrible emergencies, mistress of every fantastic situation“ the 
right woman in the right place” on occasions of impossible 
difficulty. Sometimes, as a second Miss Nightingale, she nursed a 
whole army of wounded soldiers, sometimes as prisoners in a new 
Indian meeting she contrived the escape of a whole band of come 
rades and at their head threaded jungles crossed rivers, hid from 
the Sepoys, performed prodigies of valour with Toonee in her 
arms, and her admiring father panting beside her. Sometimes 
Mildred was endowed with a sickly husband and a dozen very 
unruly children, the management and support of whom devoted 
entirely on the devoted Cecily. Sometimes she wrecked herself 
ona desert island, was elected queen by the unanimous voice of 
passengers and crew, whom she had saved on the sea by her super- 
human courage, encrgy, and decision, and reigned over on land 
with all the wisdom of Solomon, tnstructing them in botany, 
zoology, concholy and ornithology with a priggishness not to be 
equalled by Ernest of the Swiss Family Robinson. Of all these 
remarkable exploits May Dev son, Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Brown, Mrs, 
Cox, in fact all the peoplewho were wont to shake their heads 
over Cecily’s actual ways and real failings, were always in some 
mysterions manner spectators wondering, applauding, and as 
rejoicing like the chorus of a Greek play, and it was some faint 
indemnification for the evils of their work-a-day world that the 
more diflicult Cecily found it to guide her footsteps with diseretion 
in the paths of her daily walk, the more royally she swept the 
floors of her splendid castles in the air. 




















RUTH—AN IMPROMPTU. 


I remember the day I first saw you, 

Dear child with the frank tender eyes, 
And I longed for an artist to draw, you 

As you stood there beneath the blue skies. 


With the sunlight all rippling over 
Your beautiful golden-brown hair, 

And the breath of the freshly-mown clover 
Perfuming and tinting the air. 


For your face has a story in it, 
A story untold without doubt, 

And perhaps you have yet to begin it; 
Or perhaps ’tis already worked out. 


But whichever I failed not to read it, 
Tear-washed eyes see so plainly, so well, 
Though the voice of a poet were needed 
The whole of that story to tell. 


H. A. Durr. 











TOILERS ON THE SEA. 


Mucn sympathy has been shown for the unknown fate of the 
missing fleet of twenty-five smacks fishing in the North Sea. 
After the recent unsuccessful search made for them, by two of 
Her Majesty’s Ships, little hope can be entertained that any of 
these vessels—good sea boats as they undoubtedly are—can have 
lived through’ the terrific gales that have swept of late over 
our isles. 

There are probably few who realize the hardships and risk of 
life attendant on the Fisherman’s trade on our coasts. He is out 
in all weathers and at work at all hours, (Sundays not excepted). 
Speaking generally,’ fishing boats are of two sorts. Those using 
long “drift”? nets which drift with the tide, and those employed 
ia trawling. The lugger class (who does not know on all our 
coasts the picturesque tar of their sails) are chiefly engaged in the 
herring and mackerel fisheries: the drift nets are set at night and 
when a boat is fortunate to light on a shoal of the fish, the “ take ” 
is enormous. In the autumn of 75, the quantity of mackerel 
landed at Folkestone was so great that the fish were actually 
carted on to the fields as manure. The larger craft do most of the 
trawling, and supply our markets with turbot, soles, and other flat 
fish. The fishing boats keep much together and sail in fleets; 
partly because the fishing ground of the trawlers is limited to 
particular sand banks, and also that the crowd of vessels may be 
better seen and more easily avoided by other ships. Ina sea so 
narrow as our English channel and crowded as it is with shipping 
of every description, the risk of collision is not inconsiderable. 
Steamers, however, are the chief “ bug bear” of the fishermen and 
not I fear without cause. Ican remember being on one occasion 
on board a large steamer that passed over a drift net off Dover. 
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The captain being quite regardless of the frantic waving of a light 
in the fishing boat some three hundred yards away. The night was 
moonlight and the corks of the net distinctly seen, so no excuse 
could be urged. However the steamer being light the propeller 
missed the net and no harm was done. From the great speed at 
which most of the larger steamers run, and the exceedingly 

indifferent look out often kept on board the smaller coasting ones, 

it is only surprising that accidents do not occur more frequently. 

The thick fogs that often hang about the channel are particularly 
dangerous in them, it is impossible to make out a light the length 
of a ship a-head. And in a small vessel you lie with sails clapping 
against the mast with the shrieks of steam whistles all round 
you and the unpleasant feeling that at any moment the bows of 
some black monster may emerge from the darkness and pass 
over you unheard; now and again a smack does disappear and 
her crew is heard of no more—a bit of wreckage, a back-hoard 
of her boat pulled up long after, alone telling the tale. To 
become acquainted and realize the sort of rough lives these hard 
working fishermen lead, one must live for a time amongst 
them on board a fishing smack. Some years ago I passed 
several days, and I may also add nights, as the latter have 
deeply impressed themselves on my memory, on board a 
«‘Trawler” on the south coast. As may be supposed, the crew 
were not remarkable for their personal cleanliness, nor had they 
encouraged that virtue below—a dirtier little den of a cabin, I do 
not think I ever saw even on a collier. Unfortunately the weather 
was wet and “ blowy,” so that the shelter was acceptable enough. 
I can remember perfectly even now, the fumes ofa savoury stew 
which was cooking on a stove at the far end of the cabin and the 
smell of the reeking oil skins mingling with bad tobacco—all 
helping to make the atmosphere—well—unpleasantly close. I had 
stretched myself on a“ locker” rolled up in a rug with a view to 
sleep, but the noise of the working of the vessel, the heat of the 
cabin, together with the assidious attentions of the insect world put 
sleep out of the question. Opposite me sat a venerable old salt 
puffing clouds of smoke into the already over-laden air, who only 
required grog to start him on the dangers of “ them steamers” and 
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lamentations on the price of fish compared with the time when he 
was aboy. And then to my questions, proceeded to give me the 
following experience with which I will end this letter. ‘At 
this work— a trawling, Sir, we catch a most anything, it don’t 
matter what it be. Drop your kettle overboard and it ain't 
unlikely you've got her next hawl. Well now I minds, about six 
years ago, we was a fishing out at the back Varne Bank and 
mortal dark it was. So when we get up the trawl beam, we opens 
the bag at the end of trawl head, and shoots the whole garbage— 
fish-weed and all into the fore-hold to wait till it was light to pick 
out the fish; we never noticed anything particular. Presently, as 
I was at the ’elm, my mate goes down into the fore-hold to get a 
piece of line, and I ’ears him say to some one down there ‘ what 
are you up to here Bill? Why ain’t you turned in?’ thinking it 
was the boy, you see, Sir. But Bill don’t take no notice so I hears 
him say ‘T’ll learn you to answer me,’ andthen a minute after up 
from below there comes the darnest screech you ever heard. Bill 
comes flying up the companion and we turns the binacle light on 
down the fore-hold. There lies my mate with his white face turned 
up—blessed if he hadn’t fainted away across the legs of a drown- 
ded man, caught in the trawls. There he was sitting up jammed 
in among the fish and weeds. Lord, Sir, we catch’s a most any- 
thing at this work. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Number 1. 


A fabled hero of renown 

Who wrought much evil to the crown. 
A pattern wife well known to all, 
Who shared her husband’s rise and fall. 


Was it your novel head-dress gave such pleasure, 
And made you tread a far from stately measure ? 


See from the west the swarthy legions fly, 
And vent their anguish in this heartfelt cry. 


What! do I hear that gentle loving woman 
Devotes herself to work that seems inhuman ? 


’T would move a heart of stone were I to wrench thee 
Form out those wooden walls that now entrench thee. 


Dovusie Bar. 





No. 2. 


Dead leaf, or Mandarin, or Nilus’ water; 

A shout of triumph or a wail for slaughter ; 
Join your deductions with a fit conjunction, 
And own that agitation is their function. 
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Slip them, and as they burst from scent to view 
Urge on thy bloodhounds with this fierce halloo, 
Strange it should fly in air, and swim in main, 

Be burnt, and then a mineral remain. 


I may be single or I may be double, 
Short, or involving state, expense and trouble. 


ALMA, 


No. 3. 
Lights to guide and pasture green, 
Accepted now. refused ve been. 
A martyr’s shade looks calmly down 
On the supporters of the crown. 


Here beaux and belles in days gone by 
Loved fashion and frivolity. 


A Plant I am, whose name at sight 
Deep water reads, and berries bright. 


‘* Parting is such sweet sorrow,” 
Only say me till to-morrow. 


Assembly learned to debate 
On matters of the church or state. 


In figured Ledgers of the Bank 
I’m first and foremost in the rank. 


Decision in this word is found, 


Sometimes, perchance, unwelcome sound. 


In autumn’s time I stand upright, 
The sturdy yeoman’s proud delight, 


A swift descent from high to low, 
Wolsey, Midhat felt the blow. 


a 
u 
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9 This is he, who did declare . 
His heart upon his sleeve he’d wear. . 


10 A Teuton prince, who when a choice 
Was made of Sovereign, had a voice. 


11 Not authentic, often strange 
A tale of cloister, abbey, grange. 


12 A patriot bold, who tried by word 
To keep back Philip’s conquering sword. 


There will be a prize given at the end of the year for the greatest number of 
correct answers to the Acrostics in the Powder Magazine. All answers must be 
sent to the Editor by 10th of April. 





SPELLING SENTENCE, 


Sot demling cottev tu oti bepsib hohe. 


There will also be a prize given to the most successful guesser of the 8pelling 
Sentences, solutions of which must be sent to the Editor by April 1(th. 





arevielys. 


‘6 Hours in a Library.” Second Series, by Leslie Stephen. London ; 
Smith, Elder and Co., 1876, 


This volume seems to us of less general interest than that reviewed 
in the last number of this Magazine, or it may only be that some of the 
authors are less known to ourselves, Sir Thomas Browne’s works form 
the first essay; he is best known by his ‘‘Religio Medici,” a book 
which was the result of his travels. Sir Thomas was a physician at 
Norwich, and seems to have possessed a quaint turn of mind and 
infinite humour. His writings must possess great charm, and we only 
regret that our own ignorance prevents our being able to do more than 
allude to Mr. Stephen’s pleasant review of them. A certain class of 
modern women will not be inclined to study Sir Thomas as he evident- 
ly would not have encouraged their rage for what they are pleased to 
call ‘their rights.’ ‘The world,’ he says, ‘ was made for man; but 
the twelfth part of man for woman. Man’is the whole world and the 
breath of God; woman the rib and crooked part of man.’ Our great 
grandmothers must have been more humble than the present gene- 
ration. 

A very different author is next introduced to our notice, Jonathan 
Edwards, a Yankee, born in New England in 1803. He became a 
preacher, and wasa Calvinist of the bitterest type. Judging from 
the quotations in Mr. Stephen’s paper, his writings and doctrines 
must be simply revolting. Even innocent children are condemned to 
eternal hell-fire. (He calls them ‘ young vipers,’ too.) And he seems 
to have had a pleasant habit of telling his listeners that God held 
them over the pit of hell, much as one holds a spider or some other 
loathsome insect over the fire, and abhored them; also, that it would 
be no wonder if some of his congregation who were then sitting quiet- 
ly before him, should be in hell before the next morning. Our read- 
ers will not care for more of this, neither shall we follow our Author 
into his more mystical writings; let us hope he has not found out the 
truth of his horrible descriptions, much as he rejoiced in such dogmas, 


though in early life he seems to have shrunk from them as much as 
ourselves. 
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William Law is the subject of the next essay. He was tutor to the 
father of Gibbon the historian, and author of ‘The Serious Call,” a 
book known to us but by name. It sccms that in the Gibbon family 
‘the left the reputation of a worthy and pious man who believed all 
that he professed, and practised all that he enjoined.” He was a 
mystic, and became an expositor of Behmen, into which we feel no 
inclination to follow him. It isa comfort to know that he denounced 
the terrible tenets held by such as Jonathan Edwards. In getting rid 
of them he formed, Mr. Stephen tells us, a coherent though a quaint 
and fanciful system. That it should be sterile, was of course inevit- 
able, he adds, as the English soil seems to be averse to mysticism. It 
appears that in the ‘‘ Serious Call” Law took the two Miss Gibbons 
as types of the Church and the vvorld. The elder lady was his 
disciple through life. She lived at King’s Cliffe (Law’s native village) 
with Mrs. Hutcheson, where they gave themselves up to retirement 
and devotion under the guidance of William Law, whose studies were 
the Bible and the works of Jacob Behmen. 

Very different is the atmosphere into which we are now introduced, 
from the heights of mysticism we come down to breathe the fresher, 
if not purer, air of the world as it is, and as it was in the days of 
Horace Walpole. Mr. Stephen deals more mercifully with him than 
we should have expected, but who could resist the fascination of that 
delightful old gossip ? We may disapprove, or think his life was 
frittered away in trifles, and moralize to any extent, yet the fact re- 
mains that he is delightful ; his style is so sparkling that we forgive 
him everything, and not being severe students of history we may 
confess to the pleasnre we feel in reading his lighter method of 
chronicling the events of his time; although begun for his own 
amusement he tells us in his journal that he flatters himself authentic 
papers will corroborate his memoirs ‘‘ though in some I may have 
been misinformed, and in others, from my own passions, I may have 
exaggerated faults.” In 1782 he again remarks that he has continued 
his journal so long ‘‘ merely to preserve certain passages less known, 
and to aid future historians, not intending the journalist part for any 
further use,” and he modestly adds that certain entries ** will be 
chiefly such as I van warrant the truth of, and are not likely to be 
found in narratives of men much less conversant with some of the 
principal actors.” Lord Macaulay’s estimate of Horace Walpole seems 
to us very unjust; future historians may probably gain more trust- 
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worthy information from the pages of the latter than from the “ bril- 
liant fiction ”” Macaulay left behind him as History. 

Space warns us to pass on to the remaining chapters of the volume 
under review, although we are tempted to linger with our old favorite. 
So accustomed are we to look upon Dr. Johnson as a giant in intellect 
and in literature that it seems an impertinence in us to write about 
him. Asaman of noble aims and motives, as well as of unusually 
vigorous intellect, Mr. Stephen gives him all praise; but asa writer 
he pronounces the great Dootor ‘‘ unreadable.’? A pompous style is 
certainly not pleasant, yet we have often passed a pleasant half-hour 
with the “Rambler” against which Mr. Stephen is most severe. It 
may be true that the fashion of the day hampered him in expressing 
his written opinions, but we will not allow that “ he has suffered the 
natural penalty” of his ** tenacious conservatism ’’ which ‘ caused 
him to cling to decaying materials for want of anything better.’’ 
What he clung to was better (in our opinion) than what he resisted, 
for he had avery strong contempt for Rousseau. and his theories; he 
scorned the sickliness of that school, and thought it cant. An opinion 
that we fancy any healthy, unprejudiced mind will share. We know 
how deep a hold Rousseau’s teaching has taken on the world, and feel 
that it requires some courage at this day to acknowledge our belief in 
his being a sickly sentimentalist, devoured by vanity, basely ungrate- 
ful to his best friends and benefactors, and thoroughly immoral in 
conduct. The natural equality of man has been a theory that has 
seduced and charmed many—too many —but we fancy there is more 
truth in Johnson’s answer to it, that no two peopie can be together 
for half an hour without one acquiring an evident superiority over the 
other. Much more could we say, but must hasten on to the next 
paper and see what Mr. Stephen has to tell us of Crabbe’s poetry, a 
subject with which we have little sympathy as we have never felt 
tempted to make an intimate acquaintance with it. He may deserve 
our respect as a man, and there may be people who can read, and like 
his poetry; but we have never been able to reach this point; if 
necessary we are quite willing to blush for this insensibility, but at 
any rate our readers must give us credit for having the courage of 
our opinions. Commonplace prose is bad enough, but commonplace 
and hum-drum (both words are Mr. Stephen’s) poetry is beyond us. 
Mr. Stephen’s paper on Crabbe is very interesting even if it does not 
imbue us with a desire to study his poetry at the fountain head. 
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William Hazlitt next meets us. His biographer says of him that 
he was ‘physically incapable of fixing his affection upon a single 
objec An incapability that is pretty common amongst men and 
women. He admired constancy and other virtues, but seems to 


*” 


have confined. them to theory. Rousseau being his idol we are 
not altogether surprised at these results. He is described as a 
thorough egotist, and yet not selfish ;.his vanity made him the 
first, but he had not littleness enough for the last; ‘‘ his sentiments 
were always generous,” but he saw ‘every abstract principle by 
the concrete instance.” He was one of those Englishmen who 
worshipped Napoleon and hated Wellington, whose “ foolish face ’ 
he particularly detested; he also disputes ‘the Duke’s generalship. 
Mr. Stephen’s remark @ propos of this is, ‘¢ Hazlitt was not bound 
to understand strategy, and devoutedly held that Wellington’s ar- 
mies succeeded because their general only looked on.” The reply 
to this is, why did he write about a subject he did not under: 
stand? Was it only to abuse the great Duke? In another passage 
Mr. Stephen says, “it is refreshing for once to find an Englishman 
telling the story of Waterloo entirely from the French side,” a 
species of ‘refreshment’ we hope few Englishmen enjoy. But 
there is a good deal to quarrel with in this article. Hazlitt 
wrote, with genuine enthusiasm, of a battle between two prize. 
fighters, and his reviewer confesses that the “ spirit of the writer 
is irrepressibly contagious. We condemn, but we applaud; we 
are half-disposed for the moment to talk the old twaddle about 
British pluck,” and so on. It is a sad day, indeed, for England 
if her sons talk of their pluck as twaddle; no wonder that her 
daughters become masculine when men write as cowards. We 
owe this to the school who make Rousseau their idol. Another 
specimen we have of such opinions is, that Hazlitt treated Giffard 
and Croker as “‘ outside the pale of human rights.” The strongest 
upholders of the equality of man always put their opponents outside 
the pale of human rights ; we hear it every day, as we oow hear the 
peace-party urging war, and radicals upholding the mest despotic 
power in Europe. Inconsistency is of course common to all men, but 
it is more glaringly conspicuous in some than in others. But we 
must leave Hazlitt and the dead authors to find ourselves face to face 
with a living one, for the last paper in the volume is devoted to Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels. It is the most unpleasing of the set, as it betrays 
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a sort of personal dislike, and ‘ damns with faint praise.’ The reader 
fecls that whether Mr. Stephen looks at Mr. Disraeli as a politician 
or a novelist, he is equally distasteful ; and when any praise is given 
it is done with a mixture of patronage and sneers. The essay opens 
with a comparison between the relative value of men of action and 
men of words. In spite of the decision of Scott and Carlyle in favour 
of the first, Mr. Stephen gives his opinion greatly in favour of the 
last. He says he would rather have written Hamlet than defeated 
the Spanish Armada, or ‘‘Gray’s Elegy ’* than have stormed the 
Heights of Abram, or the Waverley Novels than have won Waterloo 
or even Trafalgar, a chacun son gout, but he must rank these two 
last named victories very low as, in his former volume, he gave 
but meagre praise to Scott. Now much as we admire Sir Walter 
Scott ourselves we cannot think Mngland would be what she 
now is with only the Waverley Novels and their author to face 
Napoleon. These comparisons are futile. Each man is, great in 
his own sphere, the hero and the thinker. It is very evident 
that Mr Leslie Stephen never could be a hero, neither do we 
think he has done more for his country than his contemporary 
men of action. He, very naturally, wishes Mr. Disraeli had 
‘stuck to his novels instead of rising to the Prime Minister of 
England? We quite believe it. He adds, however, that this 
opinion is “entirely independent of any judgment which may 
be passed upon Mr. Disraeli’s political career ;” neither is 
this the place to discuss it; his novels now occupy our attention. 
We do not think Mr. Stephen does them justice. In the first 
place, with the exception of Lothair, they were written when 
Lord Beaconsfield was a very young man, and should be judged 
accordingly, not as the work of a mature age. Works of im- 
agination should not be treated as political disquisitions which 
we think is too commonly the case with Mr. Disraeli’s novels. 

We often wonder if authors are not amused at the thoug'.‘s 
and designs laid to their charge by their critics, who see, or seek, a 
hidden meaning in every sentence. Mr. Disraeli suffers especially in 
this way, every political utterance in his fictions being taken as his 
own sober convictions. He is even called to judgment now for 
opinions put into the mouths of his various characters of thirty-two 
years back, as gravely as if they were his latest and most 
cherished political principles. Readers who care for the common 
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three volumed novel will doubtless weary over Vivian Grey and 
Conningsby ; but those who care for brilliant writing, and more 
varied ‘scenes, will always find pleasure in such works. ‘Tancred and 
Sybil are also full of imagination and vivid scenes. “ Henrictta 
Temple’? is what it is called, a love-story. Perhaps the most 
interesting work to our present readers is ** Lothair” as it is of our 
own time. So much has been written on it, and it is so constantly 
asserted, that personality is intended in each character, that perhaps 
we are audacious in declining to share that opinion. We remember 
heariag a story of the late Lady Beaconsfield that, after hearing each 
individual ia her husband’s novel appropriated to a living person, she 
was asked ‘but who was Theodora?” She quietly answered “ Oh! 
of course Theodora is myself! We have always considered this bit 
of raillery as decisive of the whole ‘ portrait ” theory. It has been 
the fashion amongst critics to call the descriptions of jewels, furniture 
et cetera, ‘* vulgar ;”’ and to write about people of title is called 
‘“‘snobbish.’’ One reviewer was quite scandalized because there were 
ne poor people in Lothair. All this is paltry, and, we think, both 

“vulgar” and “snobbish.”’ Possibly these gentlemen would have beeu 
better satisfied had all the Dukes and Lords, as well as the 

Ladies in the book, been made as disreputable as the Marquis of 

Steyne, and Lady Deadlock. But Mr. Disraeli does not revel in 

vice, or think that all the virtues are confined to the lower orders. 

Surely Dickens wrote enough about them to satisfy the most craving 
appetite, and it is a relief to read about other classes of our country- 
men and women. Mr. Stephen condescends to say that he does not 
consider Mr. Disraeli’s tastes vulgar or snobbish. It is a genuine 

love of splendour prompted by a frank artistic impu'se, he allows. 
So our remarks above do not apply to him; but we quarrel with the 
tone of his whole paper. There is no word of frank, genuine praise, 
nor can he find any real grave fault, so he falls back on continual 
sneers ; one feels that he has had positive pleasure in snapping at the 
heels of an Author he could not attack boldly. This is shown ina 
note in which he traces some of Mr. Disraeli’s epigrams to other 
authors, and ends with this remark: —“I of course do not mean to 
insinuate the ugly word plagiarism should be applied to these 
coincidences or borrowings.” If so, why need he have taken so much 
trouble to point themout? One instance strikes usas very infelicitous: 
My, Disraeli says “there is no love but at first sight.” Mc. Stephen 
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in his note writes ‘‘ He never loved that loved not at first sight ” says 
Marlowe and Shakespeare after him. I cannot say whether this be 
an undesigned literary coincidence or an appropriation. The state- 
ment is so common that really anyone may make it without being 
accused of ‘appropriation ;’ and Mr. Stephen does not say that 
Shakespeare ‘ appropriated’ it from Marlowe; only he must have a 
fling at Mr. Disraeli so he accuses him of borrowing from both! In 
conclusion we give Mr. Stephen’s last sentence ; ‘‘ some thirty years 
of parliamentary labour led to ‘‘ Lothair,” of which it is easiest to 
assume that it is a practical joke ona large scale, or a prolonged 
burlesque upon Mr. Disraeli’s own youthful performances. May one 
not lament the degradation of a promising novelist into a Prime 
Minister ?” Little comment is needed on such a sentence ; we confess 
to not seeing the logic of it, and certainly rejoice that we do not look 
on the office of Prime Minister as a ‘degradation.’ It is a pity when 
‘men of words’ use their opportunities to mislead their readers, as we 
think we have proved Mr. Stephen to have done in more than one 
instance in our present pages. 


J. A. F. A. 


“ The Poetical Works of Lord Houghton.”” London. John 
Murray, 1876. 


Whatever may be the pleasures of criticising, a reviewer’s occu- 
pation is not all play; he has to read many things he does not par- 
ticularly care to read, and, if conscientious, he mnst do more than 
skim through the books under review. He also feels a considerable 
responsibility, as some persons are guided by the opinions of critics ; 
therefore he must be careful to praise only what is good (in the lar- 
gest sense of the word) whilst he wishes to be just to the author. In 
the present day, amongst professional critics, whether of literature or 
art, there seems a tendency to undue praise of certain writers or 
artists irrespective of the value of the work done. We can imagine 
no more pernicious system. It demoralizes all round, and leads to 
the suspicion that works are given into too friendly hands; indeed 
dark stories have reached us of authors reviewing ~ own books! 
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These remarks are induced by the volumes before us which have 
received favourable notice in some of the periodicals. As their merits 
are not perceptible to ourselves we must either be deficient in discern- 
ment, or think a well-known living author gets a too tender treatment. 
Of Lord Houghton’s own opinion of his poems we are not left in doubt. 
He reserves the right of translation; an unonecessary precaution some 
may think. And in his preface he gives us his own estimate of his 
works which is higher than we think they deserve. He selects cer- 
tain poems and says of them “standing on a firm, ethical basis, and 
aiming at an apt and melodious representation of conditions of thought 
and emotion which men do not willingly surrender or forget,” they 
‘may hope to interest a wide circle of humanity.” This is claiming 
a good deal; more than is due we think. One of these poems is 
‘‘ Strangers Yet,’ which has become known through “ Claribel’s ”’ 
music, without which we suspect few would have read it. It may be 
well to notice each poem favoured by Lord Houghton in the above 
sentence before we give a more general opinion. “ The Worth of 
Hours” is a mixture of Dr. Watts and Tate and Brady, suitable for a 
book of selected poetry for children to learn : we give a verse 

‘* But ifin earnest care you would 


Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after-mood.” 


and again :-— 


* So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower,— 
A self-reviving thing of power.” 


The Evening Hymn of our childhood is echoed in these two first 
lines, and is heard again in the next verse which we need not quote. 
‘The long Ago” has a pathos that will recommend it toall readers 
for where is the heart that has not its own ‘long ago? One verse 
will give some idea of its merits. 

‘*On that deep retiring shore 


Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion waves of yore 


Fiercely beat and mounted high ; 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the taste of bitter woe ; 
Nothing’s altogether ill 

In the griefs of long ago.” 
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“ The Men old ”’ does not please us so much ; some of the lines are 
forced and read uncomfortably, as if they would have preferred being 
prose ; ‘‘ For flowers that grow our hands beneath” for instance ; one 
feels too plainly the exigencies of rhyme in such aline, and it is not 
the only one that is too laboured. The motive of ‘ Domestic Fame” 
is a reproach on the silence we are too apt to keep about our dead. It 
is not altogether a poem to our taste, though the moral, as in all Lord 
Houghton writes, is excellent. ‘ Happiness” is a sonnet pointing 
the pleasures of those who tread the less smooth paths of life’s valley, 
“the few with signal virtue crowned ;” though they are ‘ sadder and 
wearier,” yet “ wish not thy soul less wise or less refined.” A second 
sonnet on the same subject shows that all the happiness we are fitted 
to enjoy is fraught with sadness. 

‘* A sunny thread 
Woven into a tapestry of cloud.” 

In “ Never Return,” an enthusiastic youth proposes, after a singu- 
larly happy day passed together by many friends at some favoured 
spot in Italy, that they shall all make a vow to meet in the same 
place, on the same day, every year; due allowance being made for 
those who really cannot be there. A wiser man warns them against 
this rash engagement, saying, truly, that though they might all meet 
their hearts would never be the same; therefore let them rather vow 
‘never to return’ to the place, however tempted todoso. Then it 
will remain with them always, as “ the past is ours.” Noone will 

gainsay the wisdom of this advice, or the sad truth that nothing re- 
turns. ‘ Requiescat in Pace” alone remains of the eight poems 
marked especially by their author, and once more we must ditfer with 
him. It is not the thought we quarrel with, but the expression of it. 
We cannot feel that the writer is a poet. Indeed this impresses us 
throughout Lord Houghton’s poems ; he writes pretty verses for soup. 
but never rises to the height of a poet, and in ‘ Requiescat in Pace” 
such lines as “* Wrinkles of aggressive years,” and “ Channels of recon- 
dite tears” are offensive ; they are not poctical, nor are they good prose. 
The ycars steal silently and rapidly on, but they are not ‘ aggressive.” 
We have little sympathy with the common plaint of the flight of time 
as it is inevitable, if we live we must grow old, therefore the constant 
wail on this subject is more aggressive than the years railed against. 
“ Recondite tears’ is too recondite ; the word may strictly mean 
profound and secret, but is generally applied to other things than tears ; 
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“ abstruse ” is its first meaning and the sense in which it is commonly 
used. Many other expressions suggest themselves as being more 
poetic and suitable to describe tears. Another part of this poem is 
singularly poor :— 
‘‘ Upon a stone 

Let the simple name be writ, 

Traced upon the infant’s front 

Years ago: and under it, 

As with Christian folk is wont, 

* Requiescat’? or, may be 

Symbol letters, R. I. P.” 


The last four lines seem to us so feeble that they amount to 
the ludicrous, and it is’ an offence to palm off such rhyming on 
the world as poetry; yet for such mediocrity Lord Houghton 
confidently claims the ‘‘ interest ” of ‘* a wide circulation of humanity.” 

We prefer some of his small fugitive pieces written when he was 

Mr. Monkton Milnes, and which are chiefly collected under the 
head of ‘‘ Poems of Sentiment and Reflection.” Some of the ‘love 
thoughts’ are pretty ; they are simple and natural. But we are not 
quite satisfied with ‘‘arm youre yes with chilly glare;” arming the 
eyes is a process we have never tried, nor does it sound very feasible. 
The first volume is principally devoted to poems on Eastern travels 
and subjects, and do not strike us as worthy of any but a low place . 
amongst our English poets. There are odes on the opening of the 
Albert Hall, the ‘Poetry of the People,’”’ together with sonnets on 
various subjects, seem to us so entirely without merit that we wonder 
some discreet friend did not interpose to prevent their publica- 
tion. Our opening remarks again recur to mind; to praise inferior 
work encourages carelessness, and tends to lower the public taste. 
The mere vame of an author or artist should not shield them from 
just criticism and even blame. In his preface Lord Houghton says 
he should like to review his own poems, and that he thinks he could 
do so without partiality. We think this doubtful; if he could pub- 
lish some of them, we do not say all, we have very little hope that 
his review could be quite candid and unprejudiced. ‘Tt is with great 
regret that we see such work mildly handled as it confirms us in the 
belief that the divine art of.poetry has died out amongst us withovt 
any hope of a resurrection. 


J. A. F. A, 











